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NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY BY DAY 


George Franklin Morris of Lan- 
caster, the new judge of the United 
States District Court for the District 
of New Hampshire, is seventh in the 
line of that honorable and distin- 
guished succession, the office having 
but four occupants between 1804 and 
1921. The first judge, appointed by 
President Washington September 26, 
1789, was General John Sullivan of 
Durham, hero of the Revolution and 
one of the most interesting figures in 
the early history of New Hampshire. 
He was a brilliant lawyer, as well as 
a gallant soldier and courtly gentleman, 
and was attorney general of the state 
before accepting the place on the bench 
which he filled until his death, January 
23, 1795. 

His successor was John Pickering 
of Portsmouth, whose life story is one 
of the tragic pages in the history of 
the New Hampshire bench and bar. 
Native of Newington, Harvard grad- 
uate, eminent lawyer, useful patriot, 
one of the framers of the state con- 
stitution, chief justice of the supreme 
court, attorney general, he was in 
failing health when he received his 
appointment to the federal court and 
a few years later became insane. His 
removal from office, effected by the 
harsh expedient of his impeachment 
for “high crimes and misdemeanors,” 
became not only a celebrated case, but 
a national political issue. 

Jn his place was appointed John 
Samuel Sherburne of Portsmouth, 
who had been the first United States 
district attorney for this district. 
He was a preacher turned lawyer, 
Revolutionary soldier, legislative lead- 
er and congressman, and served as 


judge until 1830. After him came 
Matthew Harvey, the only man who 
ever resigned the office of governor of 
New Hampshire; which he did to ac- 
cept the appointment to the federal 
bench. Born in Sutton, educated at 
Dartmouth, he was a lawyer in Hop- 
kinton until his removal to Concord in 
1850, where he died in 1866, having 
held office, state or federal, continu- 
ously for 52 years. His name appears 
in the list of our executive coun- 
cilors, speakers of the House, presi- 
dents of the Senate and United States 
Senators, as well as in those of gov- 
ernors and judges. 

Daniel Clark of Manchester, the 
next district judge, also resigned what 
some might consider a more important 
office to go upon the bench; for he 
was United States Senator when he 
accepted the judicial appointment and 
qualified July 27, 1866. This action, 
however, was not unique, like that of 
Governor Harvey, for in the early 
days of the Republic Samuel Liver- 
more, James Sheafe and Nahum Par- 
ker resigned the office of United States 
Senator from New Hampshire, as did, 
somewhat later, those more famous 
sons of the state, Levi Woodbury and 
Franklin Pierce. 

Judge Clark was a native of 
Stratham, a graduate of Dartmouth 
and for two years during his service 
in the Senate president of that body. 
Upon his death in 1891 the choice 
for his successor fell upon Edgar 
Aldrich of Littleton, native of Pitts- 
burg, graduate of the University 
of Michigan, speaker of the New 
Hampshire House, whose distin- 
guished career as lawyer and jur- 
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ist and eminent public services are 
still fresh in the public mind. it 
was his lamented death on Sept. 15, 
1921, which caused the vacancy 
now so well filled by the appoint- 
ment of Judge Morris. 

George F. Morris was born in 
Vershire, Vt., April 13, 1866, the 
son of Josiah S. and Lucina C. 
(Merrill) Morris, and attended the 
schools of Corinth and Randolph, 
Vt. For some years he was a suc- 
cessful school teacher, at the same 
time reading law, and was admitted 


resentatives of 1905, when the im- 
portant standing committee on ways 
and means was first appointed, he 
was made its chairman, although a 
new member, and in that capacity 
rendered valuable service. Both 
at Lisbon and Lancaster he served 
on the school board. He has been 
a member of the state board of bar 
examiners since 1914 and in 1917 
was president of the state bar as- 
sociation. Despite his devotion to 
his profession he has many outside 
interests, including an extensive 
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to the bar in 1891. He practised 
at Lisbon until 1906, when he re- 
moved to Lancaster and became a 
member of the firm of Drew, Jordan 
Shurtleff & Morris, headed by U. S. 
Senator Irving W. Drew and the 
late Governor Chester B. Jordan, 
the most important law partnership 
in Northern New Hampshire. In 
this connection he has had a very 
wide and successful professional ex- 
perience. While at Lisbon he rep- 
resented the town in the legislature 
and constitutional convention and 
was for four years solicitor of Graf- 
ton county. In the House of Rep- 


farm. and has been president of the 


Coos County Farm Bureau. He is 
an authority on the early history of 
Northern New England as well as 
upon its flora, of which he has a 
large collection. Judge Morris 
married May 16, 1894, Lula J. 
daughter of Charles and Persis 
(Hall) Aldrich, of Lisbon, widely 
known as a clubwoman and as past 
grand matron of the Eastern Star. 
They have one son, Robert Hall 
Morris. 

Judge Morris counts himself fort- 
unate in having the experienced 
and expert assistance in his new 
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duties of another North Country 
lawyer, Burns P. Hodgman, _for- 
merly of Littleton, who has been clerk 
of the district court since August 
1, 1900. He is the 12th occupant 
of the position, his predecessors hav- 
ing beenJonathan Steele of Durham, 
1789—1804; Richard Cutts Shannon 
of Portsmouth, 1804—1814; George 
Washington Prescott of Portsmouth, 
1814—1817; Peyton Randolph Free- 


Mayor Fred H, Brown of Somers- 
worth has been United States dis- 
trict attorney since 1914, being the 
26th in a distinguished succession 
which includes such names as Jere- 
miah Smith, John P. Hale and 
Franklin Pierce. Thomas B. Don- 
nelly of Manchester took office this 
year as United States marshal in 
this district, an office in which he 
has had 21 predecessors. 


Hon. Georce FE. Trupbe, 
Mayor of Manchester. 


man of Portsmouth, 1817—1820; 
William Claggett of Portsmouth, 
1820—1825; Samuel Cushman of 
Portsmouth, 1825—1826; Charles 
W. Cutter of Portsmouth, 1826— 
1841; John L. Hayes of Portsmouth, 
1841—1847; Charles H. Bartlett of 
Manchester, 1847—1883; Benjamin 
F. Clark of Manchester, 1883—1891 ; 
Fremont E. Shurtleff of Concord, 
1891—1900. 


Sessions of the district court are 
held in Portsmouth and Littleton 
as well as in Concord, but the per- 
manent offices of the clerk and mar- 
shal are in the federal building at 
Concord. 

While 1921 was the “off year” in 
New Hampshire as regards state 
elections, the people of several cities 
went to the polls in November and 
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December to choose members of 
their city governments, and some 
interesting contests resulted. This 
was particularly the case in our me- 
tropolis, Manchester, where Hon. 
George E. Trudel, Republican, 
member of Governor Albert O. 
Brown’s executive council from the 
third district, defeated John L. Bar- 
ry, Democrat, president of the State 
Federation of Labor. Mayor Tru- 
del is a native of Canada, of French 
descent, but has lived in Manches- 
ter since childhood. Throughout 
the State he has a wide circle of 


friends, gained during many years 


Hon. F. W. 
Mayor of 


HArtForp, 
Portsmouth. 

“on the road” as a commercial trav- 
eller and is now prosperously en- 
gaged in business for himself. His 
candidacy for the council was his 
first political experience, but he now 
holds the record of having, within 
thirteen months, “redeemed” both 
his city and his councilor district 
from the opposing party. An_is- 
sue in this election was the legisla- 
tion regarding Manchester enacted 
by the general court of 1921, which 
was favored by Councilor Trudel 
and his supporters and denounced 
by their opponents. 


It was a somewhat singular cir- 
cumstance that in every case where 
a mayor was a candidate for reelec- 
tion he was successful. Major Or- 
ville E. Cain, mayor of Keene, and 
William K. Kimball, mayor of 
Rochester, had no opposition. In 
Concord, Mayor Henry E. Chamber- 
lin was given a second term over 
Alderman Arthur F. Sturtevant. 
At Portsmouth, Major Fernando 
W. Hartford, editor and publicist, 
was elected for a second term, his 
opponent being ex-Mayor Daniel 
W. Badger, member of Governor 
Samuel D. Felker’s executive coun- 
cil. Henri A. Burque was re-elect- 
ed mayor of Nashua by 4,343 votes 
to 1,873 for Alderman John W. Bro- 
derick. The chief election day sur- 
prises were in Dover and Franklin. 
In the former city, Charles G. Wal- 
dron, Democrat, defeated Alonzo 
G. Willand, Republican, for mayor, 
although the latter party carried 
four of the five wards for other 
offices. Mayor-elect Waldron has 
chosen a “cabinet,” or board of ad- 
visors, of eight Republicans and 
four Democrats with whom he says 
he will take counsel as to the finan- 
cial and other policies of the city. 
In Franklin the strike of paper mill 
workers was made an issue in the 
election and the labor candidate. 
Louis H. Douphinette, Democrat, 
beat Clarence P. Stevens, Republi- 
can. Mr. Douphinette, like Mr. 
Waldron, was a member of the leg- 
islature of 1919 and is president of 
the Central Labor Union of his city. 

Several women were elected to 
the school boards of their respec- 
tive cities, Mrs. Ida Benfield in 
Portsmouth; Mrs. Della Alton in 
Nashua; Miss Annie Wallace and 
Mrs. Sarah E. Kendall in Rochester ; 
while in Keene one woman council- 
man was chosen from each of the 
five wards: Mrs. Maude S. Putney, 
Miss Grace A. Richardson, Mrs. 
Annie L. Holbrook, Mrs. Katherine 
E. Faulkner and Mrs. Lulu F. 
Lesure, 











HOW NEW HAMPSHIRE RAISED HER 


ARMIES FOR THE REVOLUTION. 


By Jonathan Simith 


In the three great Wars which 
this country has waged, namely, the 
Revolution, the Civil and the World 
War, the nation has raised its 
armies in three different ways: by 
the militia system, the volunteer 
method and by conscription. In 
the Revolutionary struggle, under 
the so-called militia system, the men 
were drawn from State Militia reg- 
iments already organized, through 
voluntary enlistment or by draft. 
Its distinguishing feature was a 
short term of service, and was the 
sole method of raising the armies in 
the war for independence. Under 


the volunteer plan the men are re- 


cruited from civil life, and are us- 
ually enlisted for one, two or three 
years, as may be named in the call 
for men. This was the leading 
method of raising the armies dur- 
ing the Rebellion, although during 
the last three years a conscription 
law was in force. In the World 
War the reliance was on the draft. 
Still a large number also volunteered 
for service. Each plan has its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages. 
The Legislation of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts was gener- 
ally alike in the Revolutionary war, 
and in its details varied only in 
minor particulars. The two States 
often consulted together through 
Committees, not only in answering 
the calls for men, but also in gen- 
eral war legislation. Both met 
with the same difficulties in filling 
their quotas. The men were called 
for substantially the same length of 
time, given about the same pay, and 
each state was compelled to fix pen- 
alties -on both officers and civil 
authorities for negligence in per- 
formance of their duties imposed 
under many of the calls. The meth- 





ods pursued by both, and their ex- 
periences in recruiting men for the 
armies, were probably similar to 
those of every other colony. 

There was no standing army when 
the conflict opened, but all men 
were already enrolled in companies 
and regiments. New Hampshire 
had twelve, and when it re-organized 
its militia in May, 1775, created the 
same number. When it again re- 
organized its militia in 1777, it 
made eighteen regiments. The size 
of these regiments varied from two 
or three hundred to seven hundred 
and fifty men each. All male in- 
habitants were divided into two 
classes, one called the active list, 
which included those between the 
ages of sixteen and fifty, and the 
alarm list, embracing all between 
sixteen and sixty-five, not enrolled 
in the active list, Many of the offi- 
cial classes were exempted from 
both groups. The State appointed 
the general officers of Divisions 
and Brigades, and also the Colonels 
and Field officers of the several 
regiments. Each Company elected 
its own officers. The men on the 
active list were required to meet 
for drill and instruction eight times 
a year, and those on the alarm list, 
twice a year. These encampments 
lasted from three days to a week 
each. They were scenes of hilarity 
and dissipation, and were nothing 
but picnics on a large scale. As 
schools for instruction in the serious 
duties of the soldier, they were of 
no account. Each man had to fur- 
nish his own gun, accoutrements, 
and ammunition while serving in 
the militia. There was no pre- 
scribed uniform. If a man was 
unable to provide himself with his 
arms and other military implements, 
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the selectmen or State furnished 
them for him. In the first years of 
the war the calls were from the 
active list, but later the alarm list 
was also included and’ no distinc- 
tion was made between the two. 
It was from this force, so organized, 
that the armies of the Revolution 
were drawn. 

The men were called for service 
in this way. If they were wanted 
to protect the sea coast or critical 
points within the State, the demand 
originated in the Legislature, 
Council or Committee of Safety, 
which passed Acts or issued or- 
ders to raise so many men to guard 
certain points named in the Law, 
and the Colonels of the militia 
regiments were ordered to recruit 
them out of their commands. The 
men called for State service were en- 
listed generally for longer terms, 
varying from three months to a 
year; while if they were to serve 
without the State, the Governors 
of neighboring commonwealths, 
General Washington, or the Conti- 
nental Congress. would call upon 
the Governor or Legislature to fur- 
nish so many men for such and such 
a duty. The Legislature would 
forthwith enact a law, or the Coun- 
cil or Committee of Safety issue 
orders, addressed to the General 
commanding the militia or to the 
Regimental Colonels to recruit the 
number of men required. The 
General would divide the quota 
among the State regiments, and 
direct the Colonels commanding to 
recruit or draft the men called for. 
The Colonels would apportion the 
men among the towns represented 
in his command, and order his 
Captains to execute the law. No 
town was required to furnish more 
than its proportionate share under a 
call. The orders were given more 
frequently direct to the Colonels of 
the regiments. The law’ enforcing 
the call frequently stated the number 


of men each town was to furnish as 
its quota. 

Officers to command the men thus 
called out were not the same as those 
of the original militia regiments, but 
were specially appointed by the State 
for each battalion, and company of- 
ficers were selected by the companies. 
The Field officers were often drawn 
from the primitive organizations, but 
not always. while the companies elect- 
ed entirely new officers. They were 
original organizations, except that the 
men were taken out of the old order. 

An enumeration of the laws passed 
for filling the armies, and a brief out- 
line in some detail of the terms and 
conditions under which the men 
served, is necessary to appreciate fully 
how the system worked as a way of 
recruiting for the army. It is briefly 


‘sketched in the following pages, and 


explains, in part, why the struggle 
was so long, and makes plain in its 
results some of the reasons why the 
people suffered so intensely  dur- 
ing the struggle. It will be appreciat- 
ed by those who are familiar with the 
methods of raising armies. 

The armies of 1775 were entirely 
volunteers, and were recruited in part 
out of the men who went to Cam- 
bridge, after the Lexington alarm. 
They came from all sections of Mas- 
sachusetts and central and southern 
New Hampshire. The historian of 
a New Hampshire town has left on 
record a description: of how they 
started for Cambridge. The alarm 
reached the Captain of the militia 
company of the place about daylight 
on April 19th. He immediately 
sent out his hired man to notify the 
members, and by ten o’clock all had 
assembled. “We all set out,” to 
quote the words of an actor in the 
drama, “with such weapons as we 
could get, going like a flock of wild 
geese we hardly knew why or whither” 
and in two hours from the time of 
getting notice he was on his way 
to the place of assembly with his 
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son and hired man, they on foot and 
he on horseback, carrying a bag 
with pork in one end of it and a 
large baking pan of bread just taken 
from the oven, in the other. The com- 
pany was ready to march at 10 o’clock; 
some had fire arms with a meager 
supply of powder and ball; some of 
the guns were the old heavy, clumsy 
Queen's arm; some were light 
French pieces called fusees. Many 
of the guns had seen hard usage in 
the French war. Some of the men 
had pitchforks, some shillelahs and 
one ardent patriot was armed with 
his grain flail. The men were of all 
ages, untrained in the soldier’s art, 
and their uniforms of homespun 
were as various in cut and color as 
the personality of the wearers. 
This would be a fair description of 


many of the men when they got . 


to Cambridge. This company 
started for Cambridge and had got 
as far as Groton when they heard 
the result of the Concord fight, 
and half of them, including their 
Captain, turned back home. The 
rest kept on to their destination. 
At Cambridge, all was confusion 
and chaos; some of the men were 
under their regular officers; many of 
them were mere detachments of 
their companies, while a large por- 
tion were without any officers or 
semblance of a Commander or or- 
ganization. 

But the authorities of Massachu- 
setts immediately set themselves 
to work to bring order out of this 
confusion. 

Boston of course was the center 
of military operations, and the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts felt the crisis 
more keenly than those of any other 
State, but New Hampshire was not 
idle. In May, 1775, the Fourth 
Provincial Congress voted to raise 
two thousand men for the cause, 
dividing them into three regiments. 
The regiments under Stark and 
Reed were largely recruited from 


the New Hampshire men present at 
Cambridge between April 20th and 
June Ist. The third regiment, 
under Colonel Poor, was first de- 
signed for the protection of the New 
Hampshire sea coast, but after the 
battle of Bunker Hill was also or- 
dered to Cambridge and there re- 
mained until the following January. 
These men were enlisted to serve 
until the last day of the next De- 
cember, and their pay was forty 
shillings a month. 

They were volunteers and there 
was no suggestion of a draft by 
either State. The men were to fur- 
nish their arms and equipment, the 
same as in the original militia. An 
allowance of a penny a mile was 
made for travel and four dollars 
was allowed for an over-coat. 

September Ist, 1775, the Fourth 
Provincial Congress voted to raise 
four regiments of Minute Men out 
of the Militia regiments to be ready 
for immediate duty on call; to serve 
for four months and at the end of 
that time to be re-enlisted and 
keep being re-enlisted until further 
orders. When called to duty they 
were to be allowed the same pay 
and emoluments as the men in ac- 
tive service. How many of these 
Minute Men actually entered active 
service afterwards does not appear, 
but probably most, if not all, of 
them did. Aside from these men 
there came a call the first of Decem- 
ber from Generals Washington and 
Sullivan upon the two States for five 
thousand men to take the place of 
the Connecticut militia, which had 
taken a miff at some fancied griev- 
ance, and refusing to serve longer, 
had - marched off home. New 
Hampshire recruited thirty-one 
companies, eighteen hundred men, 
and Massachusetts contributed the 
balance. These men were to serve 
six weeks, and at the end of that 
time were discharged. Besides the 
men so furnished New Hampshire 
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also raised three companies _ for 
service in Canada, and one or two 
companies to guard the coast about 
Portsmouth. 

The year 1776 was a busy one 
in raising men for the army. The 
colonies had come to realize the 
character of the struggle before 
them. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence gave them a new incen- 
tive and had also emphasized the in- 
tensity of the war on the part of 
Great Britain. On January 20th, 
1776, the Legislature voted to raise 
two regiments of 780 men each for 
two months. One of these was in- 
tended for General Schuyler and its 
term of service was later extended 
to one year. The other was to rein- 
force General Sullivan and its teri 
was two months. Two months’ 
pay in advance was offered. In 
March of this year New Hampshire 
voted to raise a regiment of seven 
hundred and twenty-five men, be- 
sides three hundred additional, to 
serve for nine months, as a guard 
for the sea coast, and seven hundred 
and sixty men for service in the 
Continental army in Canada. Their 
pay was to be the same as in the 
preceding year. Again in July the 
State decided to raise seven hun- 
dred and fifty more men for ser- 
vice until the Ist of the next De- 
cember to serve in Canada. The 
Colonels of the several militia regi- 
ments were to recruit the men out 
of their commands. A_ bounty of 
seven pounds for equipment and one 
month’s pay of 40 shillings in ad- 
vance was offered. while their regu- 
lar pay was the same as formerly. 
After the defeat at Long Island in 
August, in response to urgent calls 
from General Washington and the 
Continental Congress, it was decided 
to raise one thousand men for duty 
in New York to serve until Decem- 
ber Ist, offering a bounty of six 
pounds and advanced pay, as in the 
preceding case. All these men were 
to be raised by voluntary enlistment 


—but in December the State ordered 
a draft of five hundred men out of 
the militia for service in northern 
New York to serve until the first 
of the next March. Their pay was 
three pounds a month. General 
Carleton had invaded that State and 
captured Crown Point, thus creat- 
ing an emergency which required 
prompt action. The fore part of 
the year it was determined to raise 
eight companies to reinforce Gener- 
al Schuyler, and to serve in Canada 
until the first of the following 
January. These companies were a 
part of the one thousand men called 
in July. Two months’ wages in ad- 
vance was offered. In September a 
regiment of militia was raised to serve 
for four months at Portsmouth. 

3y the Act of September 12th of 
this year, every soldier was to fur- 
nish his own gun, ramrod, worm, 
procuring wire and brush, a bayonet, 
cutting sword, or tomahawk or 


hatchet, a pouch containing a car- 
tridge box holding fifteen rounds, 
one hundred buck shot, a jack'nife, 


tow for wadding, six flints. one 
pound of powder and forty balls. If 
unable to supply them the Selectmen 
were to furn'sh them for him. Men 
refusing to obey the call were to be 
fined not less than 20 shillings nor 
more than three pounds. In all 
subsequent calls the men were re- 
quired to furnish these equipments. 
This year, the State, besides the 
three regiments in the American 
army, had one in Canada, another in 
Portsmouth, and had also furnished 
five regiments of militia besides 
several companies recruited to guard 
certain points within the State. 

By the middle of the year, the 
colonial leaders had seen the folly 
of trying to carry on the war under 
the methods hitherto employed. 
Washington had denounced the mil- 
itia as unreliable and that the short 
terms of its enlistment made it a 
worthless force with which to op- 
pose the trained veterans of Eng- 
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land. In September, 1776, Con- 
gress voted to raise about sixty- 
six thousand men—the men to be 
enlisted for the war. This was mod- 
ified later to make the term three 
years or during the war. These 
battalions were apportioned to the 
several States, three being assigned 
to New Hampshire. Congress of- 
fered a bounty of twenty pounds, 
a suit of clothes, consisting of two 
linen hunting shirts, two pairs of 
overalls, a leathern or woolen waist- 
coat with sleeves, a _ pair of 
breeches, a hat or leathern cap, two 
shirts, two pairs of hose, and two 
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pairs of shoes, all of the value of 
twenty dollars, and one hundred 
acres of land to each man. 

The States agreed to pay twenty 
shillings a month, wages; the soldier 
was to be allowed a blanket and 
one penny a mile for travel. When 
the request for the battalions came, 
the Assemblies appointed Commis- 
sioners to go to the armies and en- 
list out of the militia of their own 
State there serving, as many men as 
possible into the battalions. The State 
offered a bounty of twenty pounds 
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in addition to that of Congress, and 
in 1779, increased the travel to six 
shillings a mile, and the bounty to 
three hundred dollars. On March 
20th, 1777, a peremptory order was 
issued to General Folsom, Comman- 
der of the State Militia, directing him 
to order the Colonels of the regi- 
ments to command the Captains of 
their companies to raise the required 
number of men for the battalions 
forthwith and to recruit these from 
both the active and alarm lists. 
In 1778, it was voted to appoint a 
suitable person in each militia regi- 
ment to enlist 700 men to fill up 
the three battalions on or before 
March 18. The cost for getting the 
men was to be assessed upon the 
towns short on their quotas and the 
militia officers and others of the de- 
linqguent places were admonished in 
the strongest terms to complete 
their number, and they were author- 
ized to hire the men anywhere 
within the State. In November, 
1779, the Council and Committees of 
Safety voted that the 3 battalions be 
filled up; that a committee of two 
be sent to headquarters to re-enlist 
the men whose terms were expiring 
and to offer them instead of a boun- 
ty, 100 acres of land or such sum 
of money as may be given by Massa- 
chusetts and other States. ‘The 
men re-enlisting were also to be as- 
sured that they should be paid the 
same for depreciation of money as 
those enlisting were entitled to be 
paid under existing laws. !n De- 
cember, 1779, General Folsoiu was 
ordered to fill up three battalions 
immediately. On March 3rd, 1780, 
recruiting officers for the three 
battalions were allowed 30 pounds 
for each man they secured. On 
June 8th, it was voted to draft, for 
service until the last day of the 
next December, to fill up the bat- 
talions. By the act of March 19th, 
1780, the State amended its militia 
laws providing that the Colonels 








and subordinate officers neglecting 
or refusing to enlist or draft men 
called for, were to be cashiered; 
and the law gave the Colonels pow- 
er to draft the men. If the conscript 
did not go he was ordered to 
be fined 15 pounds to be collected 
by a warrant of distress; in case of 
no goods his body was to be taken. 
If he failed to appear when ordered 
and did not furnish a reasonable ex- 
cuse or furnish a substitute he was 
fined 150 pounds; and officers re- 
fusing or neglecting to collect fines 
from the delinquents were assessed 
250 pounds. On June 16th, 1780, the 
militia officers were ordered to enlist 
or draft six hundred men to fill up 
the three battalions of the State. 
Every conscript was made subject 
to a fine of five hundred dollars for 
failure to march or furnish a sub- 
stitute within twenty-four hours. 
The pay was to be forty — shillings 
a month, reckoned in corn at iour 
shillings a bushel, sole leather at 
one shilling, six pence a pound and 
grassed beef at three pence a 
pound. If the man served until the 
last day of December, 1781, he was 
to have one suit of clothes and if 
he served until the last day of De- 
cember, 1782, he was to be entitled 
to a suit of clothes annually. In 
January, 1781, thirteen hundred and 
fifty-four men were called for to fill 
the State’s three battalions. The terms 
of the men enlisting in 1776 and 1777, 
were expiring and these men were 
called to keep the battalions full. 
The towns were permitted to divide 
their inhabitants into groups, as 
many groups as the quota called for, 
each group to be responsible for one 
man. Towns were allowed to of- 
fer a bounty of twenty pounds, 
reckoned in corn, etc., at the above 
prices. Classes were to furnish 
their men for three years before 
February 20th. If they (the class- 
es) refused or neglected to do so 
then the town was to furnish them 
and assess the cost upon the classes 
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or individuals responsible for the 
failure. If the towns themselves 
failed to make the assessments then 
the towns were to be penalized to 
double the amount it cost to hire a 
recruit, if the men were not fur- 
nished by March 3rd. Later in 
June, it was enacted that if the 
towns found it impracticable to raise 
the men under the January law, 
then they were to recruit them to 
serve till the 3lst of the next De- 
cember. If the towns neglected 
or refused to get them, the men 
were to be hired and the cost to 
be assessed on the delinquent towns. 
In March, 1782, the State was still 
short in its quota by ‘six hundred 
and fifty men, and delinquent towns 
were peremptorily ordered to com- 
plete their quotas before the 15th 
of May. In 1781, the officers were 
ordered to hire men wherever they 
could be found, but these measures 
did not fill the quota for at the end 
of the war the State was still short 
by more than 550 men. 

This recital is a suggestive de- 
scription of the difficulties of the 
colonies in getting soldiers, particu- 
larly for the 88 battalions. The men 
were loth to enlist for anything 
but short terms. As the war went 
on their ardor and patriotism, so 
manifest in 1775 and 1776, abated, 
and ony by large bounties, increased 
pay and by threats of conscription 
could they be induced to enter the 
servce at all, and even by draft 
with heavy penalties upon both 
men and civil and military author- 
ties for negligence or disobedience, 
could soldiers be obtained, and then 
in insufficient numbers. 

The battalions suffered severely 
from sickness, deaths and desertion. 
During the last years of the strug- 
gle, as in the case of the Civil war, 
towns fell into the habit of hiring 
men to fill their quotas, paying 
what was necessary for the purpose. 
These hired recruits were younger 
in years than many of those serving 
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in the earlier part of the struggle. 

General Knox reported to the 
First Congress in 1790 all available 
data for the men furnished by the 
two States for the eighty-eight bat- 
talions. According to this report 
New Hampshire never had more 
than twelve hundred and eighty-two 
men in the Continental line, and in 
1781 had only seven’ hundred. 
Massachusetts’ highest number 
was seven thousand, eight hundred 
and sixteen in 1777, and in 1781 
had only three thousand, seven hun- 
dred and _ fifty-two. The total 
number of the Continental line in 
Washington’s army was at its high- 
est in 1777, when, according to 
General Knox, it numbered thirty- 
four thousand eight hundred and 
twenty men, which in 1781 had 
shrunken to thirteen thousand, 
eight hundred and ninety-two. 

The year 1777 was one of great 
anxiety to the New England States. 
The british plan was for General 
Burgoyne to invade northern New 
York with an army of ten thousand 
men; General Howe to march up 
the Hudson river with his army 
from New York City and St. Leger 
to advance down the Mohawk val- 
ley from Fort Niagara. These forces 
were to unite at Albany, crush Gen- 
eral Schuyler’s troops. and then to 
invade, over-run and subdue the 
Eastern States. St. Leger’s army 
was beaten and dispersed at Orisk- 
any; General Howe went off on a 
campaign into Pennsylvania, but 
Burgoyne faithfully tried to carry 
out his part of the plan with an 
army of seven thousand regulars 
and a large force of Indians and 
Tories. Calls upon the militia of 
the two States were many and came 
often to resist the invasion. bBur- 
goyne reached northern New York 
early in the season, and in May, on 
a report that Ticonderoga was in 
danger, the New Hampshire Assem- 
bly ordered the militia Colonels to 
send all the force they could muster 
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as soon as possible, to the point of 
danger. tour hundred and _ thirty- 
four men were called, but before 
they reached ‘Ticonderoga, word 
came that the enemy nad fallen 
back, and the men were ordered 
home and discharged, after a little 
over a month’s service. A few days 
later another alarm came that ‘Li- 
conderoga was again in danger, and 
the militia were once more sent out, 
but after marching part way it was 
reported that the tort had fallen and 
the men returned home after a 
service of from four to fourteen 
days. 

in January of this year the State 
enacted a law that when an order 
came for men to the Generals of the 
militia, the Captains were to call 
tneir companies together and if a 
sufficient number did not volunteer, 
to draft the balance of the quota. 
If the conscript failed to appear 
and did not pay a fine of ten 
pounds, afterwards increased to 
ntty, he was then to be held and 
treated as a soldier. If he failed 
or refused to march when ordered 
he was to be fined twelve pounds, 
which was later increased to sixty 
pounds. 

On June 5th. a regiment of 720 
men was voted to be raised for ser- 
vice in New England for a term of 
six months. ihree hundred of 
these men were sent to Rhode 
Island. As stated before the men 
were to be paid a bounty of thirty 
shillings when they enlisted and a 
further bounty of tour pounds, ten 
shillings when they: were accepted, 
with the same monthly pay as the 
year before. Officers were allowed 
six shillings for every soldier they 
obtained. 

On July 18th, the State Assembly 
reorganized its militia, into two bri- 
gades of nine 1eg:ments each, anu 
on the same day ordered a draft o: 
one-fourth of the militia of the sec- 
ond brigade and three regiments of 
the first for a service of two months. 
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Their pay was four pounds and ten 
shillings a month. The whole draft 
was placed under the command of 
General Stark. It was these troops, 
with the Massachusetts militia from 
Hampshire and Berkshire counties, 
that fought the battle of Bennington 
and afterwards joined General Gates 
at Stillwater. Their term expired 
on the very day of the battle of 
Bemis Heights and they marched 
home a few days later. 

A contemporary has left on rec- 
ord a description of one company 
of these men that marched out of 
New Hampshire on the 19th day of 
July to join General Stark, as fol- 
lows: 

To a man they wore small clothes, 
coming down and fastening just be- 
low the knee, and long stockings 
with cow-hide shoes ornamented 
with large buckles, while not a pair 
of boots graced the company. The 
coats and waist-coats were loose 
and of huge dimensions with colors 
as various as the barks of oak, su- 
mack and other trees of our hills 
and swamps could make them, and 
their shirts were all flax and like 
every other part of the dress, were 
homespun. On their heads’ was 
worn a large round-top and broad- 
brimmed hat. Their arms were as 
various as their costumes; here an 
old soldier carried a heavy King’s- 
arm, with which he had done ser- 
vice at the conquest of Canada 
twenty years before; while at his 
side walked a stripling boy with a 
Spanish fusee not half its weight or 
calibre, which his grandfather may 
have taken at the siege of Havana, 
while not a few had old French 
pieces that dated back to the reduc- 
tion of Louisburg. 

Instead of a cartridge box a large 
powder horn was slung under the 
arm, and occasionally a bayonet 
might be seen bristling in the ranks. 
Some of the swords of the officers 
had been made by province black- 
smiths, perhaps from some farming 


utensils. They looked serviceable 
but heavy and uncouth. Such was 
the appearance of the Continentals 


to whom a well appointed army was 
soon to lay down its arms. After 
a little exercising on the Old Com- 
mon, and performing the then pop- 
ular exploit of whipping the snake, 
they briskly filed off on the road by 
the foot of Kidder Mountain and 
through the Spofford gap towards 
Peterborough; to the tune of “Over 
the Hills and Far Away.” 

Let no one smile at this descrip- 
tion. These men were the raw 
material out of which the very best 
soldiers in the world could be made 
by training and discipline, and it was 
their descendants that eighty-seven 
years later crushed the charge of 
Pickett at Gettysburg and in 1918 
cleared the Belleau Wood and the 
Argonne forest of the German 
enemy. 

Karly in September the State or- 
dered one-sixth of the militia to join 
General Gates at Saratoga, and it was 
in service for only a month or six 
week. On the 17th of the same 
month a large number of volunteers 
out of the militia were also called 
and sent forward to the army at 
Saratoga. How many men were fur- 
nished out of this last call does not 
appear for many of the mili- 
tary rolls are missing. Some of 
them were in service six weeks, and 
some served as long as two months. 
Besides these men sent to the army 
in New York, the Asembly in June 
in response to a call from the Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, voted to 
raise a force of three hundred men 
for six months in that State <A 
bounty of six pounds was offered 
them and their pay was two pounds 
a month. Four companies of two 
hundred men were also raised to 
guard the western and northern 
frontiers to serve till January Ist. 
They were to be paid ten dollars 
a month and one month’s pay in 
advance. Besides these troops two 
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companies were also recruited for 
guards at Portsmouth, 

In 1778, the attention of both 
States was largely directed to Rhode 
[sland and most of the men re- 
cruited, except for local service, 
were sent there. Early in the year 
New Hampshire voted to raise two 
hundred men for one year, and later 
added one hundred more, for duty in 
Rhode Island or elsewhere in New 
England or New York. They were 
offered fifteen dollars a month with 
one month’s pay in advance and a 
bounty of six pounds. The Com- 
mittee of Safety afterwards in- 
creased that bounty to ten pounds. 
Enlistments for this service were 
slow, and on the last day of May 
the Assembly voted to draft the 
men necessary to fill the call, who 
were to serve until the end of the 
year. They were offered a bounty 
of six pounds; and four pounds, 
ten shillings a month for pay. In 
August the same State voted to 
raise a brigade of five regiments, 
two thousand men, for one month’s 
service in Rhode Island. They 
were paid five pounds a month, and 
were in service less than thirty days. 
The State also raised a regiment for 
the defense of the Connecticut River 
and offered the men the same 
wages, namely six pounds a month. 
Besides these calls 420 men were 
ordered to be drafted ; their wages to 
be thirty dollars a month, for one 
month’s service; to guard the sea 
coast and different points within the 
State. Their terms were to expire 
the first of the following January. 
In 1779, the State voted three hun- 
dred men for the defense of Rhode 
Island to serve for the term of six 
months. They were offered a 
bounty of thirty dollars and twelve 
pounds a month. The State also 
raised twelve companies and one 
regiment for local defense. 

In June 1780, the Assembly voted 
to enlist or draft nine hundred and 
forty-five men for the defense of the 
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United States for three months’ 
duty. The soldiers were to be paid 
forty shillings per month, and said 
money to be equalled to Indian corn 
at four shiillings a bushel, sole 
leather at one shilling, six pence 
per pound, and grassed beef at three 
pence per pound. If a man served 
until the last day of December, 1781, 
he was to receivé in addition a suit 
of clothes. If he served until the 
last day of December, 1782, he was 
to receive an additional suit. Under 
the same Statute 180 men were 
called for three months’ service on 
the frontier and at Portsmouth Har- 
bor. This year the State also 
raised four companies of rangers 
for duty on the northern border, 
for a term of three months, and two 
companies to guard Portsmouth 
Harbor for nine months. In No- 
vember it was enacted that all men 
drafted for three or six months who 
did not march or pay their fine 
should be arrested and committed to 
jail. The following year, 1781, two 
companies were raised for a term of 
six months for local defense. In 
the last days of June it was agreed 
to raise by enlistment or draft, a 
regiment of six hundred and fifty 
men for the Continentazi army. ‘The 
number of mén each militia regi- 
ment was to furnish under this call 
was stated in the Act. If the draft- 
ed man refused to march at once, he 
was to be fined thirty pounds. In 
the following August the quota not 
being full, the towns were ordered 
to hire the number of men required 
to fill the quota, and the officers 
were to pay them in specie or the 
equivalent in produce. The pay 
was to be forty shillings per month, 
and the cost of hiring the men was to 
be assessed proportionally on _ the 
towns deficient in their quota. 

The number of militia furnished 
by the two States cannot be ac- 
curately stated, owing to the loss of 
many of the military rolls. During 
the first two years, up to 1777, the 
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quotas called for were, in all proba- 
bility, substantially filled, but after 
January of that year, many were 
never fully answered. With one or 
two exceptions and excluding men 
for the Continental line, the militia 
officers were, up to that date, direct- 
ed to enlist the men; later they were 
directed to enlist or draft; and in 
the last years of the struggle were 
ordered peremptorily to draft or de- 
tach, which is the same thing. In 
truth the men were beginning to 
weary of the war. The calls for 
soldiers came every month, some- 
times three or fourina month. Us- 
ually the demand was for voluntary 
enlistment but after the beginning 
of 1777 a threat of conscription was 
attached to the call accompanied by 
heavy penalties, not only upon men 
disobeying but also upon officers, 
civil authorities, and towns for neg- 
lect or refusal to carry out the law. 
The effect of all this was discour- 
aging. By 1778 most of the men 
had had a taste of military service, 
and many of them did not like it. 
Large numbers of the militia were 
men of mature years, owning farms 
and having dependent families. The 
calls often came in the busiest sea- 
son, planting or harvesting time, 
when their presence at home’ was 
absolutely necessary to keep their 
wives and children from want. One 
of General Stark’s most trusted offi- 
cers and one who commanded the 
escort of the Burgoyne prisoners to 
3oston, was obliged to go without 
leave to New Hampshire to save his 
crops. He states in his excuse to the 
authorities that his family was then 
sick; that his fields lay exposed to 
ruin; and that it was impossible 
to hire a person capable of taking 
care of his sick family and crops, 
though he used his utmost endeavor 
so to do. This is probably a fair 


statement of the situation with many 


of the men called to service. The 
laws, especially those relating to the 
recruiting of the eighty-eight bat- 


talions, were very severe. Every 
man drafted had to go or furnish a 
substitute within twenty-four hours, 
or pay a penalty of ten pounds or 
more. These harsh terms did not 
increase the popularity of the service. 

Under all these conditions men were 
slow to enlist and if they did so, it 
was to avoid conscription. | When 
their terms were out they insisted 
on immediate discharge, regardless 
of what the military situation was 
at the time. “I have had my term,” 
the man would say. “I have fought 
bravely. Let my neighbor do like- 
wise.” Perhaps the neighbor, from 
patriotic motives and anxious for a 
chance to fight the enemy, enlisted, 
but the battle he enlisted to fight 
did not come off in a month, two 
months, or three months. His ardor 
cooled; he grew homesick to see 
his wife and children. Then he 
would be sent to the hospital. 
From this the road to desertion was 
broad and straight, and he often took 
it. 

Washington repeatedly urged up- 
on Congress the futility of relying 
on the militia. ‘The soldier being 
told of the greatness of the cause he 
was engaged in replied that it was 
of no more importance to him than 
to others; that his pay would not 
support him and he could not ruin 
himself and his family.” “Men,” 
Washington continued, “just drag- 
ged from the tender scenes of do- 
mestic life, were not accustomed to 
the din of arms and every kind of 
military skill. When opposed by 
veteran troops they were ready to 
fly from their own shadows. The 
soldier’s change in manner of living 
and lodging brought sickness to 
many, and impatience to all, and 
such unconquerable desires as to 
produce shameful and scandalous 
desertion among themselves, that in- 
spired the same spirit in others. 
Men accustomed to unbounded free- 
dom and no control, cannot stand 
the restraint necessary to good disci- 
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pline. If I were called upon to de- 
clare on oath whether the militia 
had been most serviceable or most 
harmful, I should subscribe to the 
latter.” 

And then too, both militia officers 
and the Selectmen and Committees 
of towns were not only slow but 
negligent in filling the calls. The 
State passed Statutes remonstrating 
with them, and demanding that they 
complete their quotas forthwith. In 
some cases heavy penalties were im- 
posed upon towns and officers if 
they neglected to fill their call within 
a certain date, and fines were as- 
sessed upon them for each soldier 
deficient in the number required to 
fill the quota. Desertion was a terri- 
ble evil and the army suffered se- 
verely on account of it. The mili- 
tia would sometimes march off 
home in squads and companies with- 
out leave or license. 

The cyrrency condition intensi- 
fied the difficulty. The pay of the 
soldiers was originally fixed in 1775 
and 1776 when paper money was on 
a par with silver. In January. 
1777, it took one and one-fourth in 
bills to equal one in silver. Janu- 
ary, 1778, the ratio was four to one. 
It steadily declined till 1780, when 
for a few months, it stood sixty to 
one, and in November of the same 
year, one hundred to one. In May, 
1781, the currency had become en- 
tirely worthless and ceased to circu- 
late. It is hard now to imagine the 
chaos which ensued and the dissatis- 
faction, varying from bitter remon- 
strance to open mutiny, which this 
bred in the army. Men who had 
early enlisted into the Continental 
line, in the earlier years of the war 
deserted in. numbers; went home and 
re-enlisted on the quota of some 
other town for the sake of the large 
bounties offered. From the close 
of 1778, the men were virtually serv- 
ing without pay and all the while 
as they well knew, their families 
were in danger of destitution. They 
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were compelled to run heavily in 
debt. The State struggled with the 
problem the best it was able, but 
could not afford much relief. Things 
eventually came to such a condi- 
tion in consequence, that open riots 
and blood-shed occurred in New 
Hampshire; and in Massachusetts 
the troubles developed into Shay’s 
rebellion. 

During the last years of the war 
it will be observed the State heavily 
increased the pay and bounties of- 
fered the men. While in part, this 
was due to the depreciation of the 
currency, still in part the increase 
was offered to stimulate enlist- 
ments; yet it failed to bring the 
hoped-for results, and did not at- 
tract men to the army. These 
things, well known to everyone fa- 
miliar with the history of the war, 
bring into clear relief the defects of 
the militia system as a method to 
fight a great war. 

The weakness of the militia as a 
fighting force, hardly needs restat- 
ing. It will fight bravely behind 
breastworks. General Putnam said 
of it at Bunker Hill that “the Ameri- 
cans are not afraid of their heads 
but only think of their legs.” It 
will also stand for a time against 
an enemy in front, but it cannot be 
depended upon under a flank or rear 
movement of the enemy. When it 
breaks it generally throws away its 
arms and accoutrements and cannot 
be relied upon to take further part 
in the action. While a well disci- 
plined regiment will often break un- 
der a prolonged or overwhelming 
front fire, or by an attack upon its 
flank or rear, yet it can be rallied 
again and brought back into the bat- 
tle; its organization is never lost. 
This was demonstrated on many 
fields during the Revolutionary and 
the Civil wars. At Bunker Hill, 
Saratoga and Bennington the mili- 
tia fought creditably, but it was 
either behind breastworks or the foe 
was in front of it. Yet at Camden 








and in many other battles it broke at 
the first fire and was not again an 
effective force on that field. 

Why the colonies should have 
continued to employ such a feeble 
instrument is not far to seek. The 
dread of a standing army was in- 
grained in the very nature of the 
people. They not only feared it, but 
would not adopt any policy which 
looked towards its establishment. 
The Continental Congress had no 
authority over the States. Each 
colony was not only independent 
but jealous of it. While Congress 
could recommend and express a de- 
sire, the States would fill their quota 
in their own way and on terms of pay 
and length of service to suit their 
own convenience. The men of the 
Continental line which was enlisted 
for three years or the war, were the 
backbone of the army and Washing- 
ton’s main support throughout the 
conflict. It was the staying force in 
every battle, and always gave a 
good account of itself. It fought 
the veteran soldiers of England as 
bravely as men could, and showed all 
the courage and stubborn qualities of 
the best American troops, exemplified 
so many times in the battles of the 
Civil war, and in the recent struggle 
i France. 

In the Civil war the main reliance 
for the first year and a half was on 
the volunteer system, but after the 
autumn of 1862, when patriotic en- 
thusiasm had somewhat cooled, it 
was found necessary that a resort 
should be had to some other meth- 
od. The Conscription Act of that 
year was designed to supplement 
the volunteer policy As a matter 
of fact, while it was vigorously en- 
forced in the summer of 1863, in 
later years it was little employed. 
When calls for men were issued and 
the quotas assigned to the different 
towns, men were hired to fill the 
quotas. Citizens, both those liable 
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to draft and many also beyond mili- 
tary age, would engage a substitute 
to take their places in the army. If 
there was still a deficiency the towns 
would hire men enough to complete 
their quotas, so that conscription 
was not necessary. The men hired 
by the citizens were often from the 
vicinity, but usually were obtained 
through bounty brokers. The towns 
generally went to these brokers for 
recruits. These so furnished were 
the very scum and off-scourings of 
our large cities. The brokers 
would hire them for what they were 
willing to accept, and the brokers 
got the bounty offered by the Na- 
tional Government, by the State and 
by the town. The substitutes them- 
selves were professional bounty 
jumpers and usually deserted at the 
first opportunity. As soon as they 
could get away, they would go to 
some other town, enlist under 
another name, and so continue to 
co as long as they could find brok- 
ers to hire them, until the war 
closed. Very few of them ever did 
any military duty, and the custom 
was the great scandal and disgrace 
of the war. It was not so during 
the Revolution because that class of 
men did not exist; and while during 
the last years of the conflict the 
towns filled their quotas by hiring re- 
cruits, they were men from the vi- 
cinity, and were as good material 
for soldiers as could be found. ‘The 
experience of the United States in 
the three great wars in which it has 
taken part, has justified the policy 
adopted in the World war of raising 
men by draft under a well-con- 
sidered and carefully guarded con- 
scription act. It is the most equita- 
hle and. most democratic method to 
fill the armies of a Republic. It is 
very unlikely that in any future war 
the country Will raise its armies by 
any other method. 
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ULYSSES, RETURNED 
By Carolyn Hillman 


I, Ulysses, 

have finished wandering. 

Nevermore, ah nevermore 

for me 

the bright blue of the waters, 
frothing into white about the Islands. 
Nevermore the Islands, 

warm and brown, 

rising like sardonyx stones 

from the turquoise sea. 


Nevermore the tawny beaches, 
hot in the noon sunshine, 
where the traders landed 

from the Tyrian ships 

throw down long bales 

which loosed from their 
encircling cords, 

spill yellow amber, 

ivories and sweet smelling musk, 
rich silks in shimmering folds 
of violet and rose, 

of saffron and pearl. * 


Nevermore, © lacchus 

to grasp thy robe, 

as through the dark cedars 
thou passest, illusive, alone, 
here with me for one 

mad moment divine,’ 

then gone, 

lost in the shadows. 


And Thebes, 

seven-gated Thebes! 

Nevermore the pale, low-lying moon 
will light for me the dark ways, 

the throngs tumultuous, 

the faces of maidens, 

wan in the torch flare. 


Nevermore Circe, 

to drink with thee 

from the violet veined marble, 
the dark seeded wine 

with the vine-leaves twining 
about the bowl’s brim. 
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Nevermore will I, Ulysses, 
drain the hot wine of passion, 
of love, of wandering. 

Now for me the tame days 
the long nights unbroken 
except by the cry 

of the lost Philomela, 

whose agony rings 

again, ah ever again, 

in my ears! 


Nevermore on Pelion 

to see the centaurs 

race madly; 

gallop on swift hooves 

with necks arched, 

cutting the wind 

like ships that sail 

with white sheets 

and snapping halyards, 

sweeping through a jacinth sea. 


Nevermore to see the rocks of Delos 
nor Daulis, 

where the mountain ash 

trails its red berries , 

in the green flowing brook, 

flowing forever to the salt seas. 


Nevermore, ah nevermore 
will I, Ulysses, wander 
careless, like the south wind, 
by waters Aroanian, 

by the deep streams, 
where the singing fish leap, 
where the lofty Cylene 
sleeps in deep snows. 


The Gods will see me no more 
on land and sea, a wanderer, 
Now will the sweet lavendar 
and the blossoming oleander, 
the yew and the myrtle, 

the white and purple irises 
flower and fade, 

fade and flower 

while I, Ulysses, 

keep my home, 

wither, grow old, 

and at last lay me down to die. 
Then the Dark River——— 
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LILAC SHADOWS 


LILAC SHADOWS 
By Louise Piper Wemple 


I wandered thro the countryside 

One sparkling day in Spring, 

I heard the robin’s early call 

Blend with the brook’s low murmuring ; 

Pink petals drifted down from flowering trees, 
And in my path, dew drenched the violets lay, 
All Nature to triumphant life awoke 

Seneath the quickening touch of early May. 


At last beside a grassy, wind swept knoll, 
Weary I sat me down to rest 

Upon a wide, low granite stone, 

By purple lilac blooms caressed ; 

And ‘mid the riot of growing things, 

By time its edges smoothed away, 

The rough hewn doorstep only now remained 
Of the old home of earlier day. 


For but a yawning cavern showed 

Where once had stood the ancient dwelling place, 

And here and there a few rough stones 

Of the strong foundation could | trace; 

Among the scattered stones, rank weeds and grasses grew, 
And blue green sage and tawny tansy cast 

Dim shadows, where a sluggish adder slow uncoiled, 
Rustling the grasses as he passed. 


Then as I sat there, dreaming in the sun, 

Vanished all signs of ruin and decay, 

I saw again the old time home restored, 

With time just tinting it to mellow gray; 

1 saw the spreading eaves, where snowy pigeons cooed, 
The latticed stoop, where woodbine’s banners hung, 
And lilacs bloomed beside the wide stone step 

And to the breeze their fragrance flung. 


The vision passed, but in its sunken bed, 

Half hidden ‘neath the riotous bloom of May 
A monument to days well-nigh forgot, 

The time worn granite door stone lay; 
Where once resounded tread of eager feet, 
And where had echoed lilting voices call, 
Where past the stir of fervid human life, 
But shadows of the lilacs fall. 
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By Caroline Stetson Allen 


Continued from December issue. 


CuHapter III. 
Louisa 


In an early morning of February 
in the following winter, the two girls 
were sitting together in  Alicia’s 
room. It was a pretty room, the 
prevailing color primrose yellow, but 
Louisa thought that the brown sweat- 
er thrown over a chair should have 
been in a drawer, and that the floor 
was hardly the place for her friend’s 
work-basket. 

“1 wanted to bring the letter over 
to you last night, it’s so exciting,” 
said Alicia, “but I couldn’t because 
some boring old callers came.” 

“Oh, Alicia,” said Louisa reprov- 
ingly. “\Wasn’t it the minister?” 

“Yes and his sister. They talked 
two hours about Roman excavations. 
I saw Father yawn three times.” 

Louisa had her own opinion about 
that, but she kept silence. 

“Here's the letter,—at least I 
thought it was here,” said Alicia, rum- 
maging recklessly in her top drawer. 
“IT guess | left it downstairs. Wait 
a niunute.”’ 

She soon returned, an elegant look- 
ing missive in her hand. The paper 
was thick and white, with monogram 
in gold. 

“it’s from Elsie Redpath.” 

Alicia read the letter aloud rap- 
idly. It contained an invitation to 
both girls to visit Elsie for the next 
fortnight in New York, and Mr. 
Redpath wished to make all ex- 
penses of the trip his care. 

“Oh, won't it be too 
cried Alicia. 

“We can’t decide right off so,” said 
Louisa. ‘Perhaps Mother can’t spare 
me.” She had, however, fully de- 
termined to go. It certainly would be 


delicious !”” 





the height of folly to miss such an 
opportunity. 

“You just must go! It won't be 
for long. Mother said right off | 
could. Can’t Miss Hadley come over 
and stay with your mother ?” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Louisa. I'll 
ask her. She would be a good one.” 

“Yes, she would. She’s always so 
careful about things. Oh, Louisa, 
we'll have the time of our lives! If 
only my clothes will do!” her face so- 
bering suddenly. 

“| shall fix over my best green,” 
said Louisa thoughtfully, “and it’s 
time 1 had a new hat anyway. I'll 
buy it in New York as soon as we're 
there. My old dark blue will do to 
travel in.” 

“I didn’t get much this winter,” 
said Alicia, “Father seemed so hard 
up. Anyway, Elsie won't care a rap. 
Hurrah for New York!” And she 
began to waltz about the room. 

When Louisa reached home she 
joined her mother to talk the matter 
over. Mrs. Acton at once saw the ad- 
vantages to her daughter of this little 
peep into the world, and agreed, too, 
that it would be a sensible plan to ask 
Miss Hadley to take Louisa’s place 
during the visit. As Mrs. Dale was 
equally alive to what the New York 
stay would mean for Alicia, the girls 
entered with zest into their prepara- 
tions, after each sending an enthusi- 
astic acceptance to Elsie Redpath. 

Then, the day before they were to 
start, Mrs. Gray fell severely ill with 
inflammatory rheumatism. Every at- 
tempt to secure a nurse proved una- 
vailing, and Mr. Gray, in his alarm 
and anxiety, appealed finally to 
Louisa, as the elder of the two girls. 
Louisa saw him coming up the path, 
and went to the door. 

“Good morning, Mr. Gray,” she 
said, “| hope Aunt Helen is better?” 
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“No, I’m afraid she isn’t so well,” 
replied Mr. Gray. “I can’t stop, but 
| wont keep you in the cold,”’—and he 
stepped into the warm hall. Louisa 
brought him a chair, and seated her- 
self near. 

“I've searched high and low,” said 
Mr. Gray, “and so has Dr. Bond. 
Nurses seem to have slipped out of ex- 
istence,—-the country is void of them. 
My dear Louisa”—his eyes fixed 
auxiously on her calm and pretty face 
—-“would it be a_ possible thing—l 
know all I’m asking—to come to us, 
and do what you can for my poor 
wife for a week? Dr. Bond has got 
in touch with a Miss Kent who may 
he free by that time.” He _ hastily 
added, as he saw Louisa was about to 
reply, “You won't have to do any lift- 
ing,—I can do that myself. And it 
would be perfectly possible, if you 
wished, for you to go home nights.” 

Louisa’s face expressed the sympa- 
thy and regret she felt. 

“I’m so zery sorry, Mr. Gray, I have 
a positive engagement in New York, 
beginning tomorrow. I don’t believe 
you knew about, though I think Aunt 
Helen did. Alicia and | are going to 
visit the Redpaths there. I am so 
very sorry! Do let me know if there 
is anything I can get for Aunt Helen, 
and send from New York.” 

“TI don’t at this moment call any- 
thing to mind,” sajd Mr. Gray, in a 
tone of deep dejection, and rising, 
“Well my dear, | see how it is. I 
mustn't stop.” 

“He might have wished me a good 
time,” thought Louisa, as she watched 
him walk quickly down the road. 

Mr. Gray, hurrying to rejoin his 
wife, took the short cut through the 
little patch of home woods, now 


lightly covered with snow. And here, 
by the long-deserted veery’s nest, he 
came upon Alicia, taking an idle 
stroll. 

“Good morning, Mr. Gray!” said 
she. “I had a letter from Bob this 





morning. I'll bring it over to Aunt 
Helen by-and-by.” 

“T fear she isn’t quite able today,” 
said Mr. Gray. “The boy’s well, is 
he ?--She became much worse in the 
night. She’s in great pain.” 

“Oh, Mr. Gray! I had no idea. 
Have you a good nurse?” The tears 
stood in Alicia’s eyes. 

“That's the trouble. We can’t find 
one.” 

“Dear Aunt Helen!—Could I be 
of any use? | helped nurse Father 
once, when he had sciatica. He was 
sick, too! Let me come right over 


and try. I'll stay till you get some- 
body _ better. Let me!” Pleaded 
Alicia. 


Her old friend could see the sin- 
cerity of her desire, and his face 
brightened a little. 

“But your visit,” he said, remem- 
bering. ‘‘Louisa tells me you leave 
tomorrow for New York.” 

Alicia placed a brown-mittened 
hand upon his arm. “Little Old New 
York may be a cunning little town in 
its way.” said she, “but it isn’t Aunt 
Helen. How could I enjoy frivoling 
around if I knew all the time she 
was suffering so here? [ just 
couldn't! So don’t go and think it 
any sacrifice.” 

“But,” began Mr. Gray in perplex- 
ity.—““There isn’t any ‘but,’” said 
Alicia. “It’s all settled,—that is, if 
you like to have me.” Alicia surely 
knew how to make her voice irresis- 
tible. 

“It would, | admit, take a great 
load off my mind,’ said Mr. Gray, 
“but are you sure your mother will 
deem it wise?” 

“Mummy? Good gracious! do you 
think she hasn’t a heart ?’’said Alicia. 
“Expect me in an hour.” And _ she 
turned, and ran back through the 
woods toward her own home, un- 
heeding a last remonstrance called 
after her by Mr. Gray. 

Alicia was as good as her word. 
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Her little straw suitcase, in which 
she tossed the few necessary changes 
would not have passed an examination 
on skilful packing, but everything 
needful was there, even to three long 
white aprons. 

“T’'ll send Maggie over every day, 
to see if there’s anything you want,” 
said her mother, “and you can send 
back by her anything for the wash.” 

Louisa didn't accept easily her 
friend’s decision, and was astonished 
that Alicia, usually so ready to follow 
her lead could be so “obstinate.” 

“You're acting very foolishly,” she 
said. “Rheumatism isn’t a dangerous 
thing. And of course a doctor, if he 
is any good at all, must be able to 
find a nurse, besides,” as Alicia 
was about to speak, “this is a very 
unusual opportunity for us. It is 
our duty to broaden ourselves when 
we can.” - 

“T’d rather stay narrow, when it’s 
a question of Aunt Helen’s comfort,” 
said Alicia. “Give my love to Elsie, 
and tell her I’m sorry.” 

“She'll think it queer,” said Louisa. 
“Tt isn’t likely she'll invite you again.” 

Alicia looked troubled. She was 
fond of Elsie. But she didn’t waver. 

“Alicia’s changing, I think,” said 
Louisa later to her mother. She’s 
growing self-willed and opinionated. 
I’m sorry, chiefly for her own sake.” 

CHAPTER IV 
ALICIA 


Mrs. Gray knew that her husband 
had gone to get Louisa to come, if 
possible, for some days. No sooner 
had he left the house, however, than 
she began nervously to wish that she 
had not consented to his doing so. 
An exaggerated vision arose in her 


mind of the kind of nurse Louisa 
would be. “She'd have a time set by 
the clock for me to turn over in 


bed,” she said to herself, “and she'd 
put my books in an even pile, so I'd 
want to fire them across the room.” 





She tossed and turned; and when, at 
last. Mr. Gray came upstairs, stepping 
with gingerly tread lest he wake her, 
she could hardly wait for him to ap- 
pear in the doorway. 

“Did you get her?’ she asked 
quickly. “Yes, my dear,” replied her 
husband in a satisfied tone. “She is 
more than willing to come,—more 
than willing,” he repeated. 

Mrs. Gray half groaned, and turned 
her head to the wall. 

“1 thought it was your own wish,’ 
said Mr. Gray, slightly crestfallen. 
“Alicia’s young to be sure, but,—” 
..' Alicia!” came in a different voice 
from the bed . 

“Yes, Oh, we did think first of 
Louisa, | know. She would have been 
glad to come, but she goes to New 
York just at this time. On a visit to 
a young friend, I believe.” 

“So it’s Alicia! Charles, tell Bridget 
to get out the new quilt, and put it on 
the blue-room bed. And Charles,” 
as he was about to obey, “take the little 
stand from the corner here, and put 
it in the blue room. Let me see— — 
Well, go along, and I'll think what 
next.” 

Charles went along. He was ac- 
customed to follow any suggestion of 
his wife's, and his mind was im- 
mensely relieved to find that the 
younger of the two girls was evident- 
ly more to her mind than the probably 
more competent elder. 

Alicia. came. Why she was just 
such a success was a mystery to the 
doctor, to Aunt Lizzie (to whom they 
wrote in her distant home), and to 
the neighbors in general. She made 
her first entrance by tripping and fall- 
ing into the invalid’s room. She 
promptly forgot two of a list of direc- 


tions given her by the doctor. And a 
curious slow-passing neighbor dis- 


tinctly heard her laugh. But Mrs. 
Gray declared herself perfectly suited. 


“She’s good and wholesome to 
look at,” she said to her husband. 


“And she isn’t nailed to her own way. 
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She’s first-rate company, and makes 
me forget my pain half the time. 
Yes, Charles, whoever asks, you tell 
them Alicia’s a nurse worth having.” 

“But she forgot Dr. Bond’s mix- 
ture.” said Mr. Gray. 

“Drat the mixture!” said his wife. 
“It’s bitter as gall. I’m only too 
thankful | missed one dose of it.” 

Alicia won high praise from Bridg- 
et. “She never asks for wan thing 
for herself,’ was her verdict. “She’d 
take her coffee cold, and any scrap I 
put before her. But she'll not take 
take her coffee cold! It’s a trate to 
do for her, if ‘tis only to see the 
purty smile av her!” 

If Alicia felt a little disconsolate 
when she read the letters that came 
from Louisa, with their accounts of 
gaieties and sight-seeing, she was care- 
ful to shake off any least trace of 
such regrets before she regained her 
charge. It was always a bright-faced 
nurse that sat beside Mrs. Gray, and 
read to her the long letters from 
Robert to his mother, or from a 
magazine or book. When Mrs. 
Gray’s pain was severe, Alicia’s touch 
was gentleness itself, and before long 
the whole household relied on her ex- 
plicitly. “Ask Alicia,’ — — “Alicia 
will know,” were words often heard. 

When the girl felt sure that Mrs. 
Gray was asleep and free from pain, 
she would change her dress of white 
linen for one of dark woolen, get 
into a heavy cloak, slip out of 
the house, and on snowshoes make 
her way to the veery’s nest. 
She seldom stayed more than ten or 
fifteen minutes, but it rested her to 
be in the different sort of quiet one 
finds in the woods,—a quiet thrilling 
with strong growing life, and devoid 
of fussy insignificant noises. 

Here she brought her own letters 
from Robert to read over. He was a 
faithful correspondent, and in the 
half-year’s letters to her had said more 
of his serious interests than he ever 
had when they were together. Alicia 





thought herself a poor letter-writer, 
but in her few letters she accom- 
plished what Louisa’s carefully com- 
posed letters did not,—she made her- 
self present; each expression was her 
very own. The brief letter might 
be misspelled—it often -was—but it 
breathed the charm of naturalness 
and brought to a rather homesick 
young man the very air of his native 
mountains. 

There was more than one reason 
for her not staying long by the 
veery's nest. The weather was now 
intensely cold. Louisa had _ barely 
left for New York, when there came a 
sudden drop of many degrees in the 
mercury, The cold relentlessly in- 
creased, and was followed by a heavy 
snow-fall. Outlying roads became 
most of them, impassable, and the 
nurse finally secured, who was to 
take Alicia’s place that the girl might 
have the tail-end of the New York 
visit, was hopelessly snowbound in a 
remote town still further north. 

Alicia’s disappointment was lessened 
by the evident relief of Mrs. Gray in 
keeping her on. Mr. Gray, too, in 
somewhat cumbersome language, ex- 
pressed his gratification. 

Alicia’s job called for patience, in 
spite of her whole-hearted gladness to 
be of help. Mrs. Gray had hardly in 
all her life known what actual ill- 
ness was, and the pain she now had 
to endure—at times severe—made her 
often irritable and unlike her usually 
well-balanced self. Mr. Gray was 
kindness itself, but his efforts were 
somewhat clumsy and wanting in 
tact. He was apt to appear at inop- 
portune moments.  Alicia,—well, as 
Bridget put it to Timothy, the man- 
of-all-work. “ “Tis the swateness of 
her!’ Alicia’s sunshine held out for 
the family through what would other- 
wise have been a totally dreary period. 

Toward the middle of the second 
week, Mrs. Gray began to gain more 
decidedly. The pain no longer was 
severe, and she could sleep through 
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the night, and enjoy Alicia’s com- 
panionship through the day. So fi- 
nally came the day when Louisa was 
to leave New York, and Alicia return 
to her own home. 

Alicia woke early on the last morn- 
ing, a glow of happiness at her heart. 
She had been a comfort. Little had 
been said, but there was something in 
the way in which Mrs. Gray had last 
night taken the girl’s two hands in 
hers, and held them close for one 
moment, that was better than words. 

When Alicia parted her blue cur- 
tains to look out on an early morning 
world, it was a sort of fairyland that 
met her eyes. For after all the snow, 
the weather had the day before mod- 
erated, and a slight rain fallen, 
turning before morning to ice. Every 
twig on every branch glittered in its 
bath of sunbeams. Alicia caught her 
breath at the beauty of it. 

Across the tip of Moat drifted a 
fleecy scarf of mist, and far in the 
distance Washington reared majestic 
in white shining robes. The air was 
as clear as a bell, and again penetra- 
tingly cold, and the girl’s healthy 
young blood tingled responsively as 
she took her icy bath and got quick- 
ly into her clothes. Her room was 
unheated except by the warmth that 
came from the hall when she left her 
door open. 

Peeping into Mrs. Gray’s room as 
she passed through the upper hall, and 
finding her sound asleep, Alicia took 
a hasty bite in the pantry, and was 
soon outdoors and had strapped on 
her snowshoes. 

As she made her way toward the 
veery’s nest through the gleaming 
pines and fir balsams, an icy twig 
snapped here and there with a tink- 
ling sound, musical, as if the elves of 
the wood were playing their chimes 
to greet the early day. And here 
was the veery’s nest, lined with silver, 
and folded about with a napkin of 
snow. Alicia knelt, and touched her 
lips to the cup’s rim “To Robert!” 
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she whispered, as if the elves might 
hear. “And Aunt Helen. Let her 
keep well for him.” 

She started at a sudden sound. It 
was only a rabbit within a stone’s 
throw, eyeing her alertly, and ready to 
vanish if she stirred. He made 
such a charming picture that Alicia 
kept as still as she could, and longed 
for her camera. A moment or two, 
and he was away. She must go 
back. But first she drew from her 
pocket a letter from Robert to Louisa, 
which the latter had forwarded with- 
in one of her own. “Dear Louisa,” 
it ran. “So you and Alicia are going 
to disport yourselves in the big city. 
I wouldn’t mind very much being 
there at the same time. It seems 
about two years since I saw you all. 
How is Alicia? Tell her she doesn’t 
keep up her end of correspondence. 
Does she seem older, or changed any? 
How about Hurry? Of course Alicia 
can ride him whenever she likes. 
What have you both been up to? ***” 
An account of his own doings follow- 
ed, of ranch life that evidently appeal- 
ed to him strongly, and then he wound 
up his letter with a few more ques- 
tions. Alicia was all right, wasn’t she? 
She must be, he knew, but the let- 
ters he had got from her so far 
wouldn’t fill the veery’s nest. ****, 
Did Alicia play on his piano? He 
surely hoped so. Tell her that Dad 
and Mother would like it if she did. 

“This letter seems to be more for 
you than me,” Louisa had penciled 
on the margin. “You needn’t return 
= 

Alicia’s cheeks felt burning. She 
took up a handful of snow and 
rubbed them till they glowed like 


wild roses. 


CHAPTER V 


Louisa. 


New York, February 14,1896 
Dear Alicia, 


It is not a week yet since I 
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left North Conway, but I feel as if 
it were much longer. Not that the 
time has dragged in the least, but it 
has been full of so many new experi- 
ences. I feel myself such a different 
person, and would not for the world 
have missed this broadening and en- 
larging experience. I’m afraid Mrs. 
Redpath won’t ask you next year, 
as you thought possible, for she 
seems a little offended, I think, at 
your lightly refusing so generous an 
offer. You are too impulsive, I am 
afraid, for certainly you must by this 
time be regretting your mistake. 

Mr. Redpath’s tastes are quite lit- 
erary, and many most interesting peo- 
ple come to the house. Already I 
have met and talked with two well- 
known authors—Mrs. C—and Mr. R. 
| have been twice to the theatre, and 
tonight is Grand Opera. 

You asked if Elsie is as pretty as 
ever. How much you always think 
of looks, Alicia! Yes, I believe she 
is called very pretty, though I myself 
prefer the blonde type. She has a 
good many men callers, and two in 
particular rather haunt the house. A 
Mr. Islington, said to be fabulously 
rich, is bright, tall, and I must admit 
the finest looking man I have ever 
seen. He sat next me at dinner last 
night. I will tell you more about him 
later, for | saw more of him than 
of anyone else during the evening. 
He wants to come to North Conway 
next summer, for he has never seen 
the White Mountains. The other 
man is Mr. Brown, who supports two 
elderly sisters, and has hardly a penny 
to his name. What the Redpaths see 
in him it is hard for me to under- 
stand. He has nothing to say for 
himself, and is bald and_ very 
stout. Yet his intimacy with Elsie 
seems to be encouraged. I cannot 
understand it. 

Well, it is time for me to dress 
for dinner and opera. I shall wear 
light green and rosebuds. A box of 
them has just come from Mr. Isling- 


ton. How charming of him! I 
haven’t any proper opera cloak, but 
Elsie has lent me one of hers, a 
beauty of dark green velvet trimmed 
with swansdown. 

1 thought Elsie seemed a little 
jealous about the rosebuds. She has 
known Mr. Islington a long time. If 
there is one fault above another | dis- 
like, and have always tried to avoid, 
it is jealousy. Now I think of it, 
Elsie has more than once shown 
signs of it since 1 came. If Mr. 
Islington finds it interesting to sit by 
me and talk with me the greater part 
of the evening, surely he has a right 
to do so, since he and Elsie are not 
engaged. If they were, that would be 
an entirely different matter. I natur- 
ally took an interest in him, as she 
had told me a great deal about his 
being such a fine character. Now I 
must dress, or I shall be late. Love 
to Aunt Helen. 


Affectionately, 
LOUISA 


New York, February 18, 1896 


Dear Alicia, 


What a difference a few days 
can make in one’s estimate of persons! 
I find that my first impressions of 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Islington were 
very superficial. On closer acquaint- 
ance | find Mr. Brown possesses a 
certain stability and dignity that has 
won my high esteem. He is not so 
very bald, and his eyes are a beauti- 
ful shade of blue. Avs to Mr. Isling- 
ton,—it was unusually stupid of me,— 
he is the penniless one with the two 
old sisters. It seems to me that he 
himself might have made that clear 
to me, since Elsie did not. If there 
is one fault above another I find it 
hard to forgive, it is duplicity. On 
after reflection it struck me as in 
poor taste, Mr. Islington’s sending me 
the rosebuds There were at least two 
dozen of them, and he is far from 
being in a position to squander money 
on flowers, or on anything else. Elsie 
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quite fired up when I said so to her, 
and implied, quite unjustly, that I had 
“led him on.” 

I shall certainly not encourage that 
silly notion of his about coming to 
North Conway. It would look very 
marked, and I am not one to give 
encouragement indiscreetly. For that 
reason | think I shall, from now on, 
not write so frequently to Robert, and 
I would advise you not to. Come to 
think of it, you haven't sent him 
many letters. Probably you haven't 
thought of him as a possible lover 
for either of us. 

You don’t know how much more 
able I feel, from this visit to New 
York, to take the wide view of 
things. One admires Robert certain- 
ly, but what prospect is there of 
his ever having much of an income? 
It looks to me as if he meant to 
settle out at the ends of the earth 
on one of those ranches. What 
sort of a life would that be for 
either of us? 

They say Mr. Brown is immense- 
ly rich. He inherited two enor- 
mous fortunes. Yet he keeps at his 
business all the time, which is ad- 
mirable, | think. He is just com- 
ing to go with me over the Metro- 
politan Museum, so good-bye for 
now. Love to Aunt Helen. 


In_ haste, 
LOUISA. 


New York, February 23, 1896 
Dear Alicia, 


Mr. Brown took me to see 
The School for Scandal last evening, 
and I had the most delightful time! 
You see what you are missing. I 
could stay here contentedly for 
weeks, but—this is private— for 
some utterly incomprehensible _ rea- 
son Mrs. Redpath doesn’t seem 
quite as cordial as she did at first. 
I can’t think of any possible reason 
for this, unless it is, what friends 
of Elsie tell me, that Mr. Brown 
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was very attentive to her before I 
came. I suspect that all Mrs. Red- 
path attaches value to is the fact of 
his wealth, for it is perfectly evi- 
dent that Elsie is madly in love with 
Mr. Islington. If there is one fault 
I despise more than another it is 
worldliness. What I care about 
myself in Mr. Brown is his dignity 
and real worth. 

There was something else I meant 
to tell you, but I can’t now recall 
what it was. Mr. Brown is coming 
to call at five, and it is quarter of 
now. I must do a little to my hair. 
He says it is the prettiest he ever 
saw. Love to Aunt Helen. I shall 
be home soon, and then she will 
see me often. New York is al- 
together delightful, but nothing 
now would induce me to _ prolong 
the visit, for | am sure Aunt Helen 
needs me. This is the important 
time to be with her, when she is 
convalescing and really able to care 
who is near her. 

A ffectionately, 


LOUISA. 


P. S. Mr. Brown has _ offered 
himself, and | have accepted. I am 
coming home directly, and will tell 
you everything then. I am so sor- 
ry I haven't had time to buy the 
scarf you wrote about. You can 
see how every instant of my time 
has been filled. And the shopping 
district is so far down. And real- 
ly, Alicia, those scarfs are very ex- 
pensive, and if I were you I should 
think twice before deciding to buy 
one. You may have my last year’s 
gray one if you like. We shall marry 
in May, and I mean to come on in 


April and get all my  trousseau in 
New York. 


CHaprter VI 
Alicia. 
June! And Robert was coming 
tomorrow. Alicia wished the day 
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had wings, and she kept restlessly 
busy from one task to another that 
the hours might hurry by. But 
by the middle of the afternoon there 
seemed to be nothing left undone in 
the little house, now in a state of 
unwonted tidiness, and Alicia de- 
cided to carry over a basket of wild 
strawberries to Mrs. Gray. She 
chose a pretty Indian basket, and 
heaped it with the spicy fruit, which 
grew near by. She added a deep- 
pink wild rose, from the clusters 
that peered over the Dale’s green 
gate. 

Arrived at Tanglewild, she found 
Mrs. Gray putting some finishing 
touches to Robert's room. The 
green and white curtains had been 
freshly laundered, and a _ vase of 
mountain laurel stood upon the 
bureau. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come over, 
dear,” said Mrs. Gray. You've 
saved me some steps, for I was just 
going over.to see if you would 
drive with me over to Stepping 
Stones. I want to get a pair of 
chickens, and some eggs, and 
cream.” 

“IT see your young man _ is to 
have a royal welcome!” said Alicia. 
“Yes, I'd just love to go. I'll just 
run back for my jacket.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble to do that. 
Take my plaid shawl. I engaged 
the carriage for four o’clock, and it 
ought to be here soon.” 

A few minutes more, and it came, 
and Mrs. Gray and Alicia had set- 
tled themselves comfortably on the 
wide seat, and were on their way. 

Stepping Stones was a farm on 
the edge of Bartlett, and Alicia, 
who had always delighted in any ex- 
cursion to this region, was often 
Mrs. Gray’s companion thither. Their 
way, for the latter part, lay beside 
the Saco River, and its gleaming, 
rippling waters were glimpsed be- 
tween the trees that grew thickly 
along its banks. The river wound 
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about with a leisurely grace, and lay 
a wide blue scarf upon the dreaming 
light green meadows. 

“Do let’s drive very slowly for 
awhile,” said Alicia. “It is so 
lovely !” 

“Get out for a minute or two if you 
want to,” said Mrs. Gray. “We've 
time enough for that. Run down 
to the river.” She checked the 
horse as she spoke. 

Alicia made her way to the shore. 
How still it was, except for the 
swaying of some branches of weep- 
ing-willow! As she stooped and made 
a hollow of her hand to drink from 
the clear water, she saw, close to her 
on the ground, perhaps thirty butter- 
flies, with folded wings. And now 
they rose, and fluttered together over 
the river, a shining, widening golden 
cloud. 

“T want to live in North Conway,” 
said Alicia as she stepped back into 
the buggy,. “because I always have 
lived there, and I love it, but if I ever 
chose to move it would be to Bart- 
lett. There is an indescribable charm 
about the place.” 

“There is,” assented Mrs. Gray. “I 
always took to Bartlett.” 

And it suddenly entered the older 
woman’s mind that the charm of that 
peaceful village was not unlike that 
of the girl herself in her quieter 
moods. Bartlett was unfinished, it had 
some inharmonious houses, but in the 
main there was about it a natural 
restful beauty, with unexpected de- 
lights for those who cared to wander 
among its fields and woods. 

They reached the hospitable farm, 
with its many outlying buildings, and 
while Mrs. Gray enjoyed a gossip with 
the farmer’s wife, Mrs. Deane, Alicia 
strolled about and went finally into the 
great fragrant barn to watch the 
milking of the Jersey cows. 

Edith Dabney, a North Conway 
child visiting at the farm, ran into the 
barn, and came to a stand by Alicia’s 
side. She was eleven years old, 
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strong and tall for her age, with a 
piquant face and curly light brown 
hair which she shook about a good 
deal. 

“Why is this place named ‘Stepping 
Stones’? asked Alicia. 

“You see that brook over there, 
Stones’? replied the little girl. “No. 
I guess you can’t see it from here, but 
you can hear it. It makes noise 
enough! It cuts right across the 
farm. And in the widest part there’s 
a lot of. stepping-stones. We chil- 
dren all like the brook the best of 
any part of the farm, ‘cause we like 
sailing chips there, and going across 
the stones. It's awful tipply! 
So we young ones got to saying, when 
we were coming here, that we were 
coming to Stepping Stones. Then 
Mrs. Deane’s folks began to call it 
that, and everybody else.” 

“It’s a pretty name,” said Alicia. 
Mrs. Gray and Alicia made no stop 
on their homeward road. Alicia 
hardly spoke. Her thoughts were of 
tomorrow, and.of Robert coming. She 
wondered if he would be changed. 
She felt a queer unfamiliar shyness at 
the idea of meeting him. She knew 
one thing,—she was going to be very 
dignified, and entirely grown-up. lf 
she hadn't been quite that when they 
parted last year, she certainly was 
so now. Very likely he had thought 
her a silly thing! Oh, she would be 
cordial of course, but reserved. How 
she lamented her former childishness ! 

“You must go to bed early,” said 
Mrs. Gray, glancing at the girl’s 
dreamy face. “We must be our 
brightest for Robert tomorrow.’ 

“T shan’t be over tomorrow, Aunt 
Helen, dear,” said Alicia, rousing her- 
self. “Robert can very well wait till 
the next day to see me.” 

“You're always welcome, Alicia,” 
said Mrs. Gray. “You know that, | 
hope.” 

“You always make me feel so, but 
I'll come the next day. Id really 


rather. Or Robert can run over to 
see us. I've got some sewing for 
Mother [| must finish.” 

Mrs. Gray dropped Alicia at her 
own house. Supper would be late for 
them both. Alicia was very hungry 
after the long drive, and it was 
nearly eight o'clock when she had 
cleared away the remnants of food 
and washed the few dishes. She 
stepped out into the front garden 
where her father and mother were 
strolling. 

The air was deliciously cool and 
fragrant with near-by balsam and the 
roses that grew in profusion and were 
Alicia’s pride. There were several 
varieties, and perhaps the kind Alicia 
loved best was the bush of soft-pet- 
aled old-fashioned white ones. ‘She 
took one of these from the bush, and 
fastened it in the belt of her blue 
gown. 

“T think I'll go and look at the 
veery’s nest,” she said, “else the 
mother-veery will think I’m offended, 
it’s so long since I made her a real 
call.” 

There had been a drenching rain 
two days ago, and the woods were at 
their freshest. Every leaf glistened, 
and the mosses and ferns were softly 
green under the light that filtered 
through the branches. A_ patch of 
wild strawberries busied Alicia’s hands 
for a few moments. Seeing a strip 
of birch bark that lay upon the 
ground, she picked it up and formed 
it into a little basket for the berries. 

Through an opening among the 
pines she could just make out the 
“white horse’ upon Humphrey’s 
Ledge. 

In all Alicia’s after-life the recol- 
lection of what next happened had 
power to thrill her afresh. She had 
been so absorbed in her own thoughts 
that she did not hear quick steps 
coming over the pine carpet. Then 
Robert was before her, Robert more 
stalwart than ever, and deeply tanned. 
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llis face wore a look of eager joy, At that moment, clear and vibrating- 
and he opened his arms wide. Alicia ly sweet, close over them, came the 
flew into them, and her brown head matchless song of the veery. 

was on his breast. THE END. 


MY ARCADY 


(To former pupils, after reading Wordsworth’s 
Ode on Immortality) 


a ae 


By Eugene R. Musgrove 


Again I take the great Ode from its place 

And yield myself to its majestic sway. 

Across the page the same old glories play, 

And “trailing clouds of glory” I retrace 

The gifts that glorify the commonplace ; 

; For tho we all like sheep have gone astray, 
Still Faith’s unerring finger points the way 
With clearness that our doubts can not efface. 


hs 20 


But lo! today new “clouds of glory” come, 
| Transfigured by the light of memory: 
: In letters that would strike Belshazzar dumb 
: Your names are flashed—with joy, with joy I see, 
And in my Arcady I count the sum 
Of all the nameless things you are to me. 




















EDITORIALS 


The editor of the Granite Monthly 
was gratified to receive, recently, a 
letter from Mr. Brookes More in 
which the generous donor of the $50 
prize for the best poem published in 
the magazine during 1921 expressed 
his satisfaction with the results of 
the contest; said that his check was 
ready for the winner when an- 
nounced to him by the judges; and 
expressed his willingness to con- 
tinue the competition through 1922 
under slightly changed conditions. 
It is needless to say that the Granite 
Monthly was pleased to accept Mr. 
More’s suggestions and is glad to 
announce that he will award the 
same sum, $50, to the author 
of the best poem printed in the 
Granite Monthly during the year 1922. 
It is Mr. More’s opinion, in which we 
coincide, that the best interests of the 
magazine and of the competition will 
be served by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing two rules: No “free verse” will 
be eligible for the prize and those who 
desire to enter the “contest must be- 
come subscribers for the Granite 
Monthly. It is hoped to be able to 
secure the services of the same board 
of able judges as for 1921; and it is 
also hoped that their decision of the 
prize winner for last year may be 
announced in the February number. 


Kind words for the Granite Month- 
lv in the state press are frequently 
seen and highly appreciated. Says the 
Rochester Courier editorially: “The 
literary merit of the magazine has 
never been on so high a plane, and, 
with its devotion to the interests of 
New Hampshire, it is a distinct asset 
to the state. Long may it continue 
to flourish and prosper under its pre- 
sent management.” The Claremont 
Kagle expresses pleasure that the 
continuance of the magazine for an- 
other vear is assured and says :“Since 


1878 it has been published and has 
never failed to live up to its mission 
as the ‘New Hampshire State Maga- 
zine.’ It should have a more generous 
support with its advancing years.” 


In accordance with the terms of a 
concurrent resolution adopted by the 
legislature of 1921 a committee com- 
posed of former State Senator Elmer 
E. Woodbury of Woodstock, Admiral 
Joseph B. Murdock of Hill and Major 
John G. Winant of Concord is engaged 
in securing by patriotic contributions 
the necessary funds for placing in the 
New Hampshire capitol a worthy por- 
trait in oils of Abraham Lincoln. 
An appeal will be made especially to 
the school children of the state during 
the second week of January and ten 
cents from each child would provide 
the sum thought necessary for the pur- 
pose. Contributions from other sour- 
ces will be welcome, however. 


The beautiful classic —_—poein, 
“Ulysses,” in this issue, is contributed 
by a member of the Boston Tran- 
script’s literary department whose 
reviews over the signature of “C. K. 
H.” have been widely appreciated and 
quoted. Friendship for the magazine, 
manifested by sending us so brilliant 
a poem as Mrs. Hillman’s, is, indeed, 
appreciated. 


Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton, libra- 
rian of the Boston Athenaeum and a 
member of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, is at work upon a third 
volume of his “Portraits of the 
Founders.” He would like to hear 
of portraits of persons born abroad 
who came to the American colonies 
before the year 1701. 
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We shall begin in the February 
Granite Monthly the publication of 
“Homespun Yarns from the Red Barn 
arm’ partly fact and partly fiction, 
but in both respects giving as true 
a picture of rural New Hampshire 70 
years ago as ever was printed, in our 
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opinion. The author, Mrs. Zillah 
George Dexter, of Franconia, draws 
upon the experiences of her own girl- 
hood among the mountains for much 
of her manuscript and the results seem 
to us most interesting and enjoyable. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE SHIPS 
By Reignold Kent Marvin 


The tides of Rivermouth at God’s behest 
Sweep clean New Hampshire’s seaport day by day 
And like good servants let no refuse stay, 
But broom it far to sea, now east, now west. 
So deep the thresh of tides, there is no rest 
l‘or sunken skeletons of ships and men 

That ever grind in restless graves and then 
Moan low for quiet beds of bones more blest. 
But when at last the sea gives up its dead,— 
\ risen fleet well manned by ghostly crew, 
The Spanish galleon and East Indian bark, 

‘A phantom argosy by Nereus led,— 

Will set worn sails the voyage to renew 


To sunset harbors gleaming through the dark. 











Anthologies of Magazine Verse for 1920 and 
1921. Edited by William Stanley Braithwaite. 


Boston: Small, Maynard and Co. 


These two years, William Stanley 
sraithwaite has more than maintain- 
ed his position as the nation’s most 
brilliant critic of poetry. He has “dis- 
covered” many American poets that 
otherwise might have still been sing- 
ing in obscurity, he knows the field 
of modern poetical endeavor as no 
other man on this side of the water, 
his appraisals and reviews are just, 
his opinions well founded, his annual 
collections of magazine verse quite 
unequalled among all modern antho- 
logies. And in making these selec- 
tions from the year’s output of per- 
iodical verse, Mr. Braithwaite rend- 
ers double service, on the one hand 
bringing the poets to the public, on the 
other bringing the public to the poets. 
His selections will curry favor with no 
particular group of stylists, will please 
no one cult. The are, in their way, 
well nigh universal. Conceivably, no 
one will enjoy every bit of verse in 
the anthology, but agree or disagree, 
it must be admitted that rarely have 
there been made selections so excel- 
lently impartial. To collect the best 
in magazine verse year by year can 
he no small task, yet for his part, Mr. 
Braithwaite is quite equal to it. His 
former anthologies are accurate mir- 
rors of the poetic trend of those times, 
in fact the student of American poet- 
ical progress in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury can do no better than read them 
through. They will teach him much 
that the ordinary book cannot. 

IXven two such closely linked years 
as those of 1920 and 1921 offer in- 
teresting comparison. Some of the 
voices of last year are silent; others 
take their place. David Morton on 
the one hand and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay on the other, seem the two 
finest youthful lutanists of the day, 





BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


Hazel Hall continues her even way, 
Elinor Wylie springs from nowhere 
to add no small bit to the output of 


‘21. Sara Teasdale, Katharine Lee 
Bates, John Gould Fletcher, Mrs. 
Richard Aldington, Robert Frost, 


John Hall Wheelock, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, Amy Lowell, Scudder Middle- 
ton, Gamaliel Bradford, Edward O’ 
Brien, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Clement Wood, Christopher Morley 
and Charles Wharton Stock appear 
and reappear through the two years. 
Amanda Benjamin Hall, Agnes Lee 
and Djuna Barnes, all promising 
figures of 1920, have nearly dropped 
from sight; to take their places come 
Miss Wylie, John V. A. Weaver, and 
Adul Tima, claiming first brilliance 
this year, perhaps to be forgotten the 
next. 

Moreover, in the back of the Antho- 
logy lurk yet new poets of the future, 
not a few of them identified with the 
Granite Monthly prize contest, per- 
haps making their first public appear- 
ance therein. Many of them, it 
seems, will go far. Next year will 
undoubtedly see some few honored on 
Mr. Braithwaite’s pages. 

Of the output of 1920, Mrs. Ald- 
ington’s “The Islands,” Miss A. B. 


‘Hall’s “Dancer,” Mr. Morton’s “Gar- 


den Wall,” Louis Ginsberg’s “April,” 
Miss Millay’s lyrics and Sara Teas- 
dale’s, Conrad Aiken’s “Asphalt,” 
Margaret Adelaide Wilson’s “Baby- 
lon,” Mr. Masters’ “A Republic,” 
Miss Lee’s “Old Lizette,” Mr. Unter- 
myer’s “Auction,” and Miss Barnes 
“Dead Favorite,” seemed the _ best. 
The pattern of 1921 is entirely dif- 
ferent; of them all, Miss Millay, Miss 
Teasdale, Mr Morton alone may 
match their excellences of the former 
year. The pick of the new collection 


seems Maxwell Anderson’s “St Agnes’ 
Morning,” 


“Brief Life,’ 


Katharine 


, 


Lee Bates’ 
H. D.’s fragments of 
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Ancient Greece, Louise Ayres Gar- 
nett’s dialect verse, Mr. Morton’s 
two new sonnets, Adul Tima’s “Wild 
Plum,” Sara Teasdale’s “The Dark 
Cup; Elinor Wylie’s “Bronze Trum- 
pets and Sea Water.” Of especial 
interest to New Englanders are Miss 
Millay’s lyrics, H. C. Gauss’s “Salem,” 


REAL 


By Edward H. Richards 


At times I think I'd 


A king or some celebrity ; 


A jeweled crown I'd 
A bard Vd be or gen 


A knight, with purpose bold and high; 
An aviator in the sky; 

Such men as these appeal to me 

And any one I'd like to be 

Except myself, a common man, 


Who has to work anc 


But | have health and | have love; 
The sun shines gladly up above; 
My life is clean; I fear no foe, 


| play my part as be 


| eat, | sleep, I smile, I sing; 
bv Jove, why am I not a King? 
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Robert Frost’s four poems of New 
Hampshire, Winifred Viginia Jack- 
son’s stern picturings of Maine, E. 
A. Robinson’s “Monadnock Through 
the Trees” and Harold  Vinal’s 
sonnet. 


GorDON HILLMAN. 


ROYALTY 


like to be 


like to wear 
ius rare; 


1 save and plan. 


st | know, 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. FRANK D. CURRIER 


Frank Dunklee Currier was born at 
Canaan Street, October 30, 1853, the elder 
son and one of five children of Horace 
and Emma (Plastridge) Currier, and died 
November 25 at his home in Canaan. He 
had been an invalid since stricken with a 
shock of paralysis in Washington 10 
years. ago. 

Mr. Currier attended as a boy the 
Canaan schools’ and later the Concord 
High school, Kimball Union academy at 
Meriden and Hixon academy at Lowell, 
Mass. Studying law wfth the late U. S. 
Senator Austin F. Pike at Franklin, he 
was admitted to the bar in 1874 and 
opened a law office in his native town. 

In 1879 he represented Canaan in the 
legislature; was clerk of the state senate in 
1883 and 1885; and being elected a mem- 
ber of that body for the session of 1887, 
was chosen its president. From 1890 he 
was for four years naval officer of the 
pert of Boston. In 1899 he returned to 
the state house of representatives and 
was chosen its speaker. 

In 1900 he received his first election to 
the National House from the Second New 
Hampshire District and there served for 
12 years, making a brilliant record as a 
parliamentarian, committee chairman and 
party leader. His close friend, Speaker 
Joseph G. Cannon, frequently called upon 
him to preside over the house; he was a 
member of its all important committee 
on rules; and was chairman of the Re- 
publican caucus. As chairman of. the 
standing committee on Patents he secured 
the passage in 1909 of a new copyright 
law which was characterized by President 
Roosevelt as the session’s best piece of 
legislation and which has stood admiraoly 
the test of time. To his patience, watch- 
fulness, good generalship and_ untiring 
labors was largely due the establishment 
of the White Mountain Forest Reserve. 

Congressman Currier was an ardent and 
devoted Republican throughout the politi- 
cal career which occupied so great a part 
of his life. In addition to the offices pre- 
viously mentioned, he was secretary of 
the Republican state committee from 1882 
to 1890; and delegate to the national 
convention of 1884. He was for a brief 
period judge of the Canaan police court 
and for many year moderator of its town 
meeting, never failing to make the trip from 
Washington when necessary in order to 
discharge the duties of the position. 

Mr. Currier received the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts from Dartmouth 
College in 1901. He was a member of the 


Masonic fraternity. In 1890 he married 
Adelaide K. Sargent of Grafton, whose 
death preceded his five years to a, day. 
He is survived by two sisters, Mrs. Jennie 
Pratt of Concord and Miss Maud Cur- 
rier. 

By the terms of his will the town of 
Canaan receives $25,000 for the construction 
of the Currier Memorial Library and $3,- 
000 for the encouragement of public 
speaking among the pupils of the schools. 


REV. HENRY FARRAR. 


Rev. Henry Farrar, born in Lancaster, 
November 20 1831, died upon his 90th 
birthday in Yarmouth, Me., He graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 1856 and after 
teaching for a few years entered the Ban- 
gor theological seminary from which he 
graduated in 1862. He served Congrega- 
tional parishes in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire’ until 1887, when he retired. 


DR. L. M. FARRINGTON. 


Leander Morton Farrington, M. D., born 
in Conway, Jan. 8, 1872, the son of Jere- 
miah and Ellen (Morton) Farrington, 
died suddenly in his office at Manchester, 
December 10. He was educated at the 
Portsmouth High school and the Harvard 
Medical school, from which he graduated 
in 1893, the youngest man in his class. 
For a number of years he practiced in 
Boston and then located in Manchester 
where he served on the medical advisory 
board during the recent war; was a meim- 
ber of the staff of Notre Dame hospital, 
of city, county and state medical soci- 
eties, of the Masonic order and of the 
Calumet club and the Y. M. C. A. He 
is survived by his widow, two daughters, 
a brother and two sisters. 


FRANK P. FISK. 

Frank Parker Fisk, member of the legis- 
lature of 1919 from the town of Milford, 
died there suddenly Dec. 2. He was born 
in Dublin, May 31, 1858, son of Levi and 
Sarah (White) Fisk, and as a young man 
was a school teacher. He was prominent 
in the Grange, having been master of both 
Cheshire and Hillsborough Pomonas, and 
in the 1. O. O. F., where he was a past 
district deputy. He was a Republican in 
politics and a trustee of the Unitarian 
church. He is survived Dy his wife, who 
was Hannah Spofford of Peterborough, 
and by one son, Charles. 
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Union Church, early called the “English Church 





